Prostitution in Europe
transacted by them would at once increase, and in consequence, also the amount of waste and disease traceable thereto.
The converse of the proposition is equally true. If prostitution and its evils can b^s^ia^irangements be increased, tKeyrca3TaIso'MB)FJ social arra.ngementsT>e~les-sened. If unhampered exploitation and prominence make matters worse, then interference with exploitation and prominence makes matters better. I am not suggesting that such interference has unlimited possibilities. Making every allowance, however, I believe that the student of prostitution in Europe is warranted in declaring that, with the suppression of bordells and of the white slave traffic, and the maintenance of improved external order, a substantial amount of good has been accomplished, even if new problems have simultaneously developed in consequence of the growth of cities and the accumulation of wealth; further, it may safely be maintained that these efforts have not yet reached their limit.
What are we fairly justified in expecting from directly repressive action on the part of the community? Prostitution is, as I endeavored to show in the chapters on demand and supply, a phenomenon arising out of the complicated interaction of personal factors and social conditions. Looked at from this point of view, the attempt to stamp it out completely by summary, even though persistent, action, cannot be hopefully regarded. The instrument which a municipality must use to that end is the police. Now the police is an instrument which, serving, as it does, many useful purposes, must be preserved as nearly intact as may be. We have seen that contact with
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